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but will leave project selection involving other roads to local authori-
ties, usually at the county level in a nonurbanized area. Thus, the
pattern in which the higher level of government hands on highway
funds and responsibility to the lower levels recurs in state-to-county
and state-to-city transfers. For the balance of this section a state
transportation agency, the state legislature, or a highway commission
is the decision maker, but in some states an agency of local govern-
ment may make the decisions.

Operating in such a setting, a state highway department pursues its
course, reflecting the political arena in which it must work and its
own views of what the best highway projects are. State highway
departments are largely staffed and run by civil engineers. They do
not usually carry out the kind of formal economic analysis that, for
example, the COE performs for navigation, flood control, or other
civil works projects. They will, however, be concerned with reducing
congestion, improving safety, and preserving the system in good phys-
ical condition, and they will try to meet all these objectives in design-
ing projects. Inevitably, the design process will have both analytical
and political components.

As noted, a port authority that tries to inject itself into this process
and seek approval for a highway project may find itself rebuffed,
generally for one of two reasons. Either the project has not been on a
federal-aid system or the state decision-making body did not rank the
project high enough to include it in its program. These reasons need
not be mutually exclusive.

Stated another way, ineligibility for federal aid is not always a
sufficient reason to reject a project. Whether it is depends on the
amount of highway money available to the state from its own re-
sources to match the federal money apportioned to it. The federal
money a state receives each year imposes a minimum level of spend-
ing; it is "use-it-or-Iose-it" money. If a state does not come forward
within a specified time with projects and matching money to exhaust
its apportionment, the unclaimed part returns to FHWA. Because the
state will thereby lose federal funds, this does not happen often.

If a state's highway money is enough to provide only its share, often
called the match, then it is restricted to projects, federally approved,
and ineligibility is enough to make a project unacceptable. However,
if the state's resources exceed the required match, then the state has
the flexibility to invest in projects without federal aid, and inel-
igibility is not an insuperable obstacle. Many, but by no means all,